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force. But the return of the Liberals to power in the same
year brought the grievances of the passive resisters again to
the forefront. Lloyd George, now President of the Board of
Trade, announced that the first thing that the Government
was going to do was to remedy the wrongs of the Education
Act. The new President of the Board of Education, Augus-
tine Birrell, whose father had been a Baptist minister,
introduced a Bill in 1906 which, while recognising the
councils as the local authorities for elementary and secon-
dary education alike, proposed that "a school shall not be
recognised as a public elementary school unless it is a
school provided by the local education authority." This
implied the abolition of public aid to voluntary schools.
They could carry on only as private independent schools,
unless they preferred to hand themselves over to the control
of the local education authority. The only concession
allowed was that 'special religious instruction' might be
given in such schools on not more than two mornings a
week. The Bill was so fundamentally amended by the House
of Lords that the Government withdrew it. Another even
more drastic attempt to cut the knot, made by McKenna in
1908, produced similar opposition and also proved abortive.
But in spite of all these difficulties and disagreements, it was
increasingly recognised, as the 1902 Act came gradually into
force, that it had inaugurated a new era in English educa-
tion. The general advance was so obvious that the difficulty
of the 'religious question* died down to some extent.
Although even yet it has not disappeared entirely, it has
never since been so acute as it was in the yearly years of the
present century.

The Act put education under municipal control, but it
did not abolish the old 'dual system/ All the former board
schools and most of the 'British* and nonconformist volun-
tary schools were transferred after 1902 to the local educa-